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FEED  CONCENTRATE  SUPPLY  AND 
GRAIN-CONSUMING  LIVESTOCK 


MILLIONS 
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80 
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Total 
supply 

( tons  ) 


TONS 


1.00 
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0.60 


Per  animal 
unit 


1930 


1940 


1950 
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YEAR   BEG/NN/NG  OCTOBER 
U.  S.  DEPARTM  ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


1952  BASED  ON  OCTOBER   I  /ND/CAT/ONS 

NEG.  46500A-X  X      BUREAU   OF   AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


The  estimated  supply  of  feed  grains  and  other 
concentrates  for  1952-53  is  a  little  smaller  than  in 
any  of  the  last  4  years,  but  is  larger  than  in  most 
years  prior  to  1948.  A  small  reduction  in  livestock 
numbers  is  in  prospect,  principally  in  hogs,  and  the 
supply  per  grain  consuming  animal  unit  is  about 


equal  to  that  of  last  year.  Total  utilization  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  little  smaller  than  in  1951-52.  The 
1952  production  of  feed  grains  appears  to  be  about 
sufficient  to  meet  1952-53  requirements  without 
further  reduction  in  carry-over  stocks  at  the  close 
of  the  season. 
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Ta'ble  1.  -    Statletlcal  Sunoary 


PRICK 


:  1?^0 

1051 

:  1Q52 

Item 

:  Unit 

1    Aug.  ;  Sept. 

.  Aug.     \  Sept. 

.     July  '.  Aug. 

'.  Sept. 

:    C«nt6  Cente 

C«nta  Centa 

Cents  C«ntB 

C«nta 

Gralne  and  Haj 

Corn,  No.  3  Yellow,  Chicago   

Price  received  by  faimere,  U.  S  

OatB,  Ho,  2  Vihite,  Chicago   

No.  2  Vhite,  Mlnneapolle   

Price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S  

Barley,  No.  3, MlnneapollB   

Price  received  hy  farmers,  0.  S  

Grain  aorghuae,  price  received  hy  farmers,!!.  S. 
Vheat.  No.  2  Hard  Winter,  Kansas  City  

Hay,  No.  1  Alfalfa,  haled,  Kansas  City   

Price  received  hy  farmers,  haled,  U.  S  

Byproduct  Feeds  (hagged) 

StfP^Td  hran,  MlimeapollB   

Buffalo   

Price  paid  hy  farmers,  U.  S  

Standard  mldflllnga,  Minneapolis   

Buffalo   

Price  paid  hy  farmers,.  0.  S  

Cottonseed  meal,  hX  percent  protein,  Msa^his  . , 
Linseed  meal,  36  percent  protein,  Minneapolis  . 

28  percent  protein,  San  Francisco 
Soybean  meal,  hh  percent  protein,  Chicago   

Price  paid  hy  farmers,  U.  S  

Peanut  meal,  1*5  percent  protein,  S.  E.  aiHIng 

points   

White  hominy  feed,  Chicago   

Gluten  feed,  23  percent  protein,  Chicago   

Tan)sage  digester,  60  percent  protein,  Chicago  . 

Meat  scraps ,  50  percent  protein,  Chicago   

Fish  meal,  67  percent  protein,  San  FranolBoo  . . 

Alfalfa  meal.  No.  1  fine,  Kansas  City   

Mixed  dairy  feed,  16  percent  protein,  price 

paid  hy  feLrners,  U.  S  

Laying  mnnh,  price  paid  hy  farmers,  V.  S  

Scratch  feed,  price  paid  hy  farmers,  U.  S  


BuBhel 
Bushel 
Bushel 
Bushel 
Bushel 
Bushel 
Bushel 
100  pounds 
Bushel 


Ton 
Ton 


Ton 

Ton 
100  pounds 

Ton 

Ton 
100  pounds 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 
100  pounds 

Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
Ton 

100  pounds 
100  pounds 
100  pounds 


153.'* 
lU.O 

79-7 
7k. k 
70.6 
IkS.h 
112.0 
188.0 
220.9 


15i*.l 
lUU.O 
82.6 
77.1 
72.8 
11*5.1 

lll*.0 

177-0 
221.0 


179.1* 
165.0 

83.5 
80.2 

75-9 
126.1* 
117.0 
209.0 
233-0 


180. 
165. 

87- 

83. 

77- 
129. 
117.0 
212.0 
238.3 


180.8 
173-0 
83.2 
83.1 
76.1 
11*3-0 
131.0 
269.0 
225.1 


180.8 
173.0 
88.2 
85.8 
80.0 
16U.8 
139.0 
290.0 
232.3 


176.0 
171.0 
93-2 
87.6 

83.5 
11*8.0 
11*3-0 
302.0 
21*0.9 


Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars 


21*. 00 
20.20 


M*.60 
51.90 

3-19 
1*7.30 
51*  .50 

3.1*8 
7l*.70 
67.80 
75-30 
78.20 

5.01 


21*  .75 
20.30 


1*5.25 
1*9.60 

3  .06 
1*7.1*0 
54.90 

3.28 
71.90 
62.25 
73-25 
65.85 

i*.l*l* 


77.20 
56.50 


69.95 

55-65 
51.10  1*8.50 
127.50  126.05 
126.75  121*  .20 
11*2.05  11*1.55 
1*2.60  1*1.50 

3 .69  3  .61* 
k.-jk  i*.6o 
i*.o6  U.03 


29.00 
20.1*0 


52.25 
59.90 

3.45 
55-00 
62.90 

3.71* 
68.75 
63.75 
76.00 
77 .1*0 

i*.7!* 

68.50 
65-25 
55.00 
106.70 
106.05 
160.75 

53  -25 

i*.05 
i*.92 
l*.i*i* 


33.35 
21.30 


51*  .1*0 
61.90 

3.58 
55-90 
63.50 

3-76 
68.75 
68.25 
77.00 
82.80 

l*.77 

69.1*0 
68.60 
55-00 
115  -1*0 
111*  .25 
160.75 
58.25 

1*.07 
1+.91* 
l*.i*5 


31*. 00 
22.00 


35-00 
21*.  10 


50.60 
56.1*0 
3-67 
53-50 
56.60 
3.87 
1/83.50 
2/78.00 
5791.70 
3794 .70 
5.69 

91.10 
61.30 
67.00 
102.80 
103 .95 
160.75 
51*  .20 

U.29 
5.25 

i*.66 


56.75 
63.25 
3.74 
61.10 

64.35 
3.95 
1/83 .50 
Z/&3  .25 
2/93  -50 
3/91*  .70 
5 


,85 


95-30 
67.75 
67.00 
116 .85 
116.80 
160.75 
58.10 

4.33 
5.30 
4.65 


36.00 
25.00 


54.80 
60.00 
3.77 
56.30 
61.80 
3.96 
1/86.25 
2/83.25 
5/93.50 
3/94 .70 
~  6.08 

100.00 

65.80 
67.00 
120.75 
120.50 
160.75 
56.20 

4.37 
5.35 
4.65 


INDEX  NljaffiERS  OF  WICSS 


Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent 


Feed  grains,  price  received  hy  farmers,  U.  S.  . 

1910-lU-lOO 

208 

209 

234 

234 

247 

250 

251 

Eleven  principal  high- protein  feeds,  terminal 

1935-39-100 

241 

221 

234 

244 

291 

314 

,  303 

Five  oilseed  meals   

1935-39-100 

240 

216 

234 

244 

4/  304 

4/  332 

4/  315 

1935-39-100 

278 

266 

245 

259 

~  246 

"  266 

273 

Gluten  feed,  hrevers'  dried  grains,  and 

268 

268 

268 

1935-39-100 

205 

193 

222 

224 

Feed,  price  paid  hy  farmers,  U.  S  

1910-14-100 

217 

213 

232 

234 

247 

252 

254 

LIVBST0CK-7XKD  FBICZ  RATIOS 

'  (SeptAahM:  awraga )    i  i 

Hog-oom,  Chicago  5/   193I-50-12.8    :    Buahsl     j      15-6     14.2      12.4       11.6        12.1      12.1        11. 5 

Hog-oom,  U.  S.  fana  prlo«    1931-50-12.6    i   Buthel     i      15. l     l4.8      12.7      12. 0       11.6      12.1  11.2 

B««f-Bt«er"-oom,  Chlotgo  £   1931-50-15.8   :   Bushel     1      19-6     19-8      20.3      20.5        18.0      18.0  18.3 

Butt«rfat-f99d,  U.  S   1931-50-24.1    i   Ponl      i      21.2     21.7      21.3      21.0       21.8      21.6  21.9 

MlUt-feed,  U.  S  193I-50-I.31    «    7oaA       i      I.16     1.26       1.25       1.28        1.20      1.24  I.30 

Sgg-fMd,  U.  S   1941-50-13.4    J    7ou^       :      10.2     11.0      12.6       13.8        10. 3       11.4  11.4 

:  I 

Prloai  ooavlltd  from  Cbloago  Journal  of  OosnBroa,  Mlnnaapolli  Dally  Market  Peoord,  Euitaa  Citj  Grain  Market  Revlev,  uT 
r«port«  of  the  Grain  Branch,  FroduotloD  and  Marketing  Adninlstratlon,  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Kconooios. 

1/  Celling  prices.    Reported  sales  prices:    July  $92 .6O;  Aug.  $103.50.    2/  Celling  prices.    Reported  price  linseed 
meal  mixes  at  Minneapolis:    Sept.  $90.75.    2/  Celling  prices.    Reported  prices  of  soybean  meal  mixes:;    July  $105.00; 
Aug.  $117.20;  Sept.  $103.35.    4/  Based  on  prices  of  oilseed  meals  and  mliea.  ,    5/  Based  on  packer  and  shipper  purchases 
of  harrows  and  gilts,  and  Ho.  3  Yellow  com.    Ttie  ratios  for  the  years  1931-37  in  the  average  are  based  cd  all  pur- 
chases of  hogs  and  No.  3  Yellow  com.    6/  Based  cm  price  of  beef -steers  sold  out  of  first  hands  for  slaughter,  and 
Ho.  3  Yellow  com.  ~ 
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Approved       tiG  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  Ocbober  10,  17^2 

sumRY 

Supplies  or  feed  grains  and  other  concentrates  \v.ll  be  a  little  s.iialler 
in  19'^2-53  th-an  in  the  past  year,  largely  because  of  smaller  stocks  of  feed 
grains  at  the  be;;;imiin;^  of  the  season.    Feed  requirements  are  expected  to 
be  reduced  slightly,  since  a  sr.iall  reduction  in  livestock  nuiibers  is  in  tx-os- 
pect,  orinci^ally  in  ho:;s.    Demand  for  feed,  however,  is  expected  to  con- 
tim\3'.  stronfT;  and  blie  general  level  of  feed  r>rices  ;n.ay  not  be  c^reatly  different 
fro:,i  that  oC  l':^';i-^2. 

Total  supolies  of  feed  concentrates  apriear  generally  adequate  to 
Meet  V^^2-^3  requirements,  but  there  ;ire  sharp  dif  "erences  by  areas.  The 
Corn  Belt  has  aninle  feed,  but  supplies  are  short  in  the  South,  -wiiere  drou-rht 
this  suv.iiier  sharply  reduced  orcluction.    This  iiill  result  in  more  than  the 
usual  difference  between  orices  in  the  surplus  and  the  deficit  arsas. 

The  bu:i^er  corn  crop  in  the  Corn  Belt  orobcJoly  in.ll  result  in  a 
ser.sonal  decline  in  corn  prices  this  fall,  but  prices  probably  viill  advance 
seasonally  later  in  the  liiarlceting  year.    Prices  of  barley  and  sor^'hum  2?'3ins 
are  e:cpected  to  a\'era^e  considerably  higher  than  in  19'?l->2,  as  a  result  of 
Siialler  sup-olies  of  these  grains.    Strong  demand  held  orices  of  most  nrotein 
feeds  at  the  ceilings  during  the  19[^1-J^2  season.    Ceiling  ?riGes  on  these 
feeds  are  nigher  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  l'75l-52. season,  and  pressure' 
on  bhe  ceilings  may  not  be  as  great  as  during  the  past  ye. x*.  .  -.  '  ' ■ 

Price  su-onorts  on  19^2  croos  of  food  grains  are  a  little  higher' than 
lasb  3''ear.    The  recently  announced  support  on  19^>2  corn  of  $l,6o  per  bushel 
'".s  3  cents  higher  than  in  19i?l.    The  strong  demand  for  feed  grains  in 
l'^11-!p2  resulted  n.n  relatively  little  feed  grains  going  under  'or ice  supoort. 
Stocks  of  feed  grains  under  loan- and 'ovmed  by  CGG  were  reduced  about  6 
million  tons  during  the  10^1-3'2  marketing  season,  through  CGG  sales  and  re- 
pa?.'..iont  of  loans  b:/  far'mers,  ■  .  ■ 

The-  total.  sur)-)ly  of  all  feed' concentrates  for  19^2-^3  is  estimated 
at  l6'i  million  tons,  3  xrrcent  lorer  thsn  in  19'?l-^2.    The  supol;/-  is  si.ialler 
thai  the  big  supplies  of  the  mst  k  years,  but  again  much  above  the  prewar 
a^'erage.    The  nur.iber  of  grain-co^isuming  livestock  on  farias  is  e:nected  to 
be  sliglitly  lower  in  19^2-^?3>  r2vers5.ng  the  upir.ard  trend  that  has  been 
under^^ay  since  I'^UT-UB,    The  sunoly  ol"  feed  concentr?.tes-  ner  aiiimal  unit  is 
about  eou££Lto  that  of  last  year,  but  aoout  7  or  8  "oercent  smaller  thati  in 
the  3  reeding  years  19U8-U9'  to  l'^^0-'^l, 

The  195-  crop  of  feed  grains,  estimated  in  October  at  119  million 
tons,  is  5  million  tons  larger  than  last  3^ear,    Utilization  of  feed  --rains 
is  expected  to  be  a  little  smaller  than  in  19!^l-52.    The  19S'2  oroduction 
appears  sufficient  to  meet  the  i"';;^l-p2  require.Pients  ^dthout  a  further  re- 
du.^tion  in  cai^'ry-over  stocks,    puring  the  1);;1-12  season,  stocks  of  feed 
grains  \:ere  reduced  from  29  iiilllion  bons  ab  the  beginning  of  the  j'-ear  to 
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about  20  niillion  tons  at  tlie  close.    The  corn  supjly  ..'.'or  l">.o2-5^3  is  a  lit- 
tle lar^-er  than  the  3.7  billion  bushals  of  last  ■"■oar,  -.iiile  supplies  o:? 
other  Teed  grains  are  smaller. 

Another  lar'^e  surjoly  of  byproduct  feeds  is  in  iros^ect  Tor  19.'j2-?3, 
although  i.t  may  be  slightly  smaller  than  the  record  su'only  in  17'7l-5>2, 
Supplies  of  oilsesd  calces  and  .'leals  are  ex-oected  to  be  only  sli'^htly  belofr 
those  of  l')11-'^2«    The  deinand  for  these  feeds  'probably  -lill  continue  '■jener?21y 
stron'^,    '  heat  feeding  is  e:<pected  to  continue  near  the  coniparativel)'-  lo-r 
level  of  recent  years. 

Hay  supplies  for  1952-53  are  a  little  s.ialler  than  last  year,  and  tlie 
smallest  in  recent  years  -ner  animal  unit.    Supplies  are  generally  adequate 
in  the  uidviest  and  in  niost  of  the  "  estern  States,    But  in  the  South,  oroductioi 
has  been  sharply  reduced  by  the  drought  and  supplies  are  short, 

OUTLOOK  FOR  FEED  SUPPLIES  IN  19^2-53 

Smaller  Supplies  of  Feed 
Concentrates"  in  ProsTject 

The  total  supply  of  all  feed  concentrates,  including  the  -grains  and 
byproduct  feeds,  \^rill  be  a  little  smaller  in  1952-53  than  in  1951-52,  vdth 
most  of  the  decrease  in  carry-over  stocks  of  feed  -grains.    The  total  suto^I^-, 
estimated  at  I65  million  tons,  is  about  5  million  tons  siaaller  than  last 
year,  but  sli'^htly  above  the  19l!.6-50  average,    Suo'ilies  vary  i-rLdely  hy  areas. 
In  the  Corn  Belt,  supolies  are  lar^jer  th.an  a  year  a^^o  and  above  the  average 
of  recent  years.    In  contrast,  the  drou^-ht  in  the  South  sharply  reduced  feed 
supplies  and  resulted  in  critical  shortages  in  some  areas.    For  the  United 
States  the  estimated  supply  per  grain- consuiiin^  animal  unit  is  about  the 
same  as  a  vear  ago,  but  7  or  8  TDercent  sv.ialler  than  in  the  3  feeding  seasons 
19U8-U9  to  1^50-51. 

Livestock  nuiibers  in  terms  of  grain-consUi.iing  animal  units  are  expectad 
to  decline  slightly  in  1952-53 >  reversing  the  upward  trend  that  has  been 
under  uay  since  19U7-U8,    If  the  rate  of  feeding  per  aniinal  unit  is  about  the 
sajne  as  during  I9I4.6-50,  the  tonnage  of  feed  concentrates  consui'.ied  bry  livestock: 
iTOuld  be  a  little  smaller  than  in  1951-52,    Total  utilization  is  expected 
to  about  equal  the  1952  production,  Tjhich  uould  leave  about  the  same  carr;''- 
over  at  the  end  of  the  1952-53  season  as  at  the  beginning,  I 


Feed  Grain  Supply  Doiin  3  Percent 

The  total  supply  of  feed  grains  for  1952-53  is  estimated  at  about 
II4.O  iTO.llion  tons,  h  million  tons,  or  3  ':)ercent  smaller  than  last  year  and 
the  smallest  since  19U7-U3,    This  includes  the  1952  production,  estimated 
at  119  iiiillion  tons,  a  carr;;/"-over  of  about  20  ..lillion  tons,  and  an  allo-.;-aiice 
for  imports  of  a  little  over  a  million  tons.    Production  of  the  four  feed 
grains  in  1952  is  a  little  larger  than  in  1951  and  a  fifth  larger  than  in 
1937-14.1,    Although  it  is  smaller  than  in  the  3  ^'■ears  19l4%50,  it  probably 
i-rill  be  sufficient  to  meet  1952-53  requirements.    The  carr;'"-over,  'xhich 
reached  a  record  level  of  30,6  riiillion  tons  at  the  beginning  of  the  1950-51 
season,  was  reduced  during  the  past  2  years  to  about  20  iiillion  tons  this 
year. 
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Ifeble  2.-  Feed  concentrate  "balance,  numberKS  of  euilmal  iinlte,  and  feed  per  unit. 
United  States,  year  beginning  October,  averages  1937-1<-1  and 
1946-50,  annual.  19!iT-52 


Average 
:  1937-^1 

1  Average 

;  19U6-50 

:  1Q47 

'  1948 

:  lQk9  : 

•    X       y  * 

IQ^O 

:  1951 

;  y 

:  1952 
;  2/ 

:  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

m  \i\JlxO 

• 
• 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

• 

:  16.9 

18.7 

13  8 

7.8 

30.4 

30.6 

28  7 

20.0 

Pix)ductlon  of  feed  grains: 

* 
• 

86.6 

65.9 

100.9 

90.7 

85.6 

82.4 

91.2 

21.7 

18.8 

23.2 

20.1 

22.6 

21.1 

20.3 

6.7 

6.8 

7.6 

5.7 

7.3 

6.1 

5.3 

..I  2.2 

4.0 

2.6 

3.7 

4.1 

6.5 

4.4 

2.0 

119.0 

94.1 

wy 

120.6 

122,0 

114.0 

TiHTB"" 

4,5 

h.h 

5.7 

3.4 

4.5 

■-470- 

5.0 

o~~ 

20.2 

19.0 

20.1 

20.7 

21.9 

22.1 

21.7 

162.3 

132.6 

15^7  ■ 

176.2 

178.5 

169.8 

155.3 

utilization,  October  -  : 

September   i  : 

Concentrates  fed  5/  '• 

Com   

Oats   : 

Barley  and  sor^um  grains  : 

Wheat  and  rye   : 

Oilseed  cake  and  meal   : 

Animal  protein  feeds   : 

Other  bjrproduct  feeds   ,: 

Total  concentrates  fed   : 

Feed  grains  for  seed,  hvtman  : 

food,  industry,  and  export   : 

Total  utilization   : 

Utilization  adjusted  to  crop  : 

year  basis   : 

Stocks  at  end  of  crop  year  3/  : 
Supply  and  utilization  per  i 
animal  \init  : 

Total  supply  (Mil.  tons)   : 

Concentrates  fed  (Mil.  tons) 
Grain-consuming  animal  units  : 

(Millions)  7/   : 

Supply  per  animal  unit  (Ton) 
Concentrates  fed  per  animal  : 

unit  (Ton)   

Livestock  production  : 

units  (Millions)  7/   : 

Concentrates  fed  per  : 
production  unit  (Ton)   : 


iT" Preliminary , 


AO  0 

(JO 

Aq  ii 

"71  L 

"77  fs 

1  I  .0 

70  ft 

An  n 

16.1 

19.0 

17.4 

19.9 

18.4 

19.9 

20.5 

19.0 

6.9 

5.6 

5.0 

5.8 

5.1 

7.1 

6.5 

4.5 

4.3 

3.8 

5.6 

2.8 

3.8 

3.0 

3.8 

3.8 

7.2 

6.2 

7.3 

7.9 

8.7 

9.1 

9.0 

2.9 

2.4 

2.4 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2,6 

2.5 

8.6 

10.6 

10.4 

10.3 

10 .3 

10.7 

10.4 

10.2 

lOif.9 

121.9 

110 .  \ 

120.0 

127.3 

129.5 

132.7 

6/129.0 

12.1 

17.6 

13.6 

17.6 

17.2 

20.3 

17.0 

16 

117.0 

139.5 

124.0 

137.6 

144.5 

149.8 

149.7 

145 

116.2 

140.0 

124.8 

136.3 

145.6 

149.8 

149.8 

145 

19.9 

22.3 

7.3 

30.4 

30.6 

28.7 

20,0 

20 

136.1 

162.3 

132.6 

166.7 

176.2 

178.5 

169.8 

165.3 

104.9 

121.9 

110.4 

120.0 

127.3 

129.5 

132.7 

6/129 

153.1 

162.5 

154.0 

160.1 

166.1 

172.2 

175.0 

171 

.89 

1.00 

.86 

1.04 

1.06 

1.04 

.97 

.97 

.69 

.75 

.72 

.75 

.77 

.75 

.76 

6/.75 

153.0 

170.0 

162.2 

167.6 

172.4 

179.9 

180.8 

178 

.69 

.72 

.68 

.72 

.74 

.72 

.73 

.72 

2/  Preliminary  estimates  based  on  October  indications. 
3/  Stocks  of  corn  in  all  positions  on  October  1,  oats  and  barley  July  1,  and  from  1947  to  date 
Borghiun  grains  on  October  1. 

4/  Domestic  wheat  and  rye  and  imported  grains. 

2/  Total  q[uantities  fed  in  the  U.  S.,  including  domestically  produced  and  imported  grains  eind 
byproduct  feeds. 

6/  Assumes  that  livestock  vlll  be  fed  at  about  the  same  rate  per  animal  unit  as  in  1946-50. 
7/  Grain-consuming  euilmal  units  fed  and  livestock  production  dxirlng  the  October-September 
feeding  season.    For  wei^ts  see  table  1,  Feed  Statlstice,  April  1952,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 
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During  the  I95I-52  (October-September)  feeding  season,  domestic 
utilization  and  exports  of  feed  £prains  totaled  12k  million  tone.    Of  this, 
about  4.5  million  tons  vere  exported,  12.5  million  tons  were  used  for  food 
and  industrial  purposes,  and  IO7  million  tons  were  fed  to  livestock.  The 
quantity  fed  to  livestock  in  I952-53  is  expected  to  be  smaller  than  during 
the  past  year,  with  most  of  the  reduction  in  barley  and  sorghum  grains, 
which  are  in  short  supply  this  ^ear.    The  total  quantity  used  for  food 
and  industrial  purposes  probably  will  be  about  as  large  as  in  the  past 
year,  but  exports  are  expected  to  be  nearly  a  million  tons  smaller. 
Total  utilization,  however,  probably  will  about  equal  domestic  production 
and  expected  imports  (120  million  tons),  and  carry-over  stocks  at  the  end 
of  1952-53  s.re  expected  to  be  maintained  at  about  20  million  tons. 

Corn  Supply  Sliglitly  larger  Than  in 
''"l9'51-?2;  Quality  Better 

The  corn  supply  for  I952-53  is  estimated  at  3,758  million  bushels, 
on  the  basis  of  October  1  indications,  2  percent  larger  than  last  year. 
The  1952  crop  of  3^257  million  bushels  is  3I6  million  bushels  larger  than, 
in  1951;  t>^t  the  October  1  carrj-over  of  about  ^00  million  bushels  l/  v^as 
aboiit  239  million  bushels  belovr  that  of  a  year  earlier.    Because  of  much 
more  favorable  weathei'  for  planting  and  growth  of  corn  this  year,  the 
quality  of  the  1952  crop  is  expected  to  be  much  better  than  in  the  past 
2  years.    Of  the  total  supply  for  I952-53,  about  3OO  million  bushels  were 
under  loan  or  owned  by  COG  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  leaving  over 
3.4  billion  bushels  of  "free"  corn.    This  vras  somewhat  more  than  a  year 
earlier,  when  the  "free"  supply  totaled  3»2  million  bushels. 

Sapplies  of  corn  in  the  Corn  Belt  this  year  are  substantially 
larger  than  a  year  ago,  while  the  supply  in  the  South  is  much  smaller , 
Tlie  total  supply  in  the  North  Central  region,  including  the  October 
estimate  of  production  and  a  preliminary  estimate  of  total  carry-over, 
is  about  8  percent  larger  than  last  year,  and  I3  percent  above  the 
19^6-50  average.    Much  of  this  increase  is  in  the  western  Corn  Belt, 
where  the  1952  season  was  much  more  favorable  for  growth  and  maturity 
of  corn  this  year  than  last.    Tlie  corn  crop  was  planted  earlier  through- 
out most  of  the  Corn  Belt  this  year,  and  has  matured  to  good  quality. 
Last  year  the  crop  was  late  and  there  was  an  unusually  large  amount  of 
high  moisture  corn.    In  the  South,  on  the  other  hand,  the  drought  this 
sumiaer  severely  damaged  the  corn  crop.    The  total  supply  for  the  South 
Central  region  is  estimated  to  be  29  percent  smaller  than  last  year  and 
a  third  below  the  1946-50  average.    In  the  South  Atlantic  region,  corn 
supplies  are  about  a  sixth  smaller  than  last  year  or  the  1946-50  average. 
Corn  supplies  are  a  little  above  average  in  the  North  Atlantic  region 
and  are  about  average  in  the  Western  region. 


T/  See  "footnote  h,  table  3. 
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Supply  and  distribution,  year  beginning  October,  averages 
1937-^1  and  19^1 6- 50,  annual  19U7-52 


Item 

*                         *  • 

:Avarage  tAverage : 
:1937-'+l:19^6"50: 

• 

10117  i 

19118  ; 

19^+9  ; 

1950 

« 

:  1951 
;  1/ 

'  1952 

;  ^1 

.  Mil.  Mix. 
biu         b u . 

Mil. 

bu,  . 

Mil. 
bu . 

•  Mil. 

bu  . 

Mil. 
bu . 

Mil. 
bu  . 

Mil. 

bu 

Supply 

Production   , . 

Carry-over  3/   

Imports  ^  

Total  supply   

Distribution 
Vet-process 

products  6/   

Dry -process  products 
Breakfast  foods  jj 
Farm  household  use 
Com  meal,  grits, 

etc .  8/   

Alcohol  and  distilled 

spirits  . .  c  , . 

Seed   , 

Exports  5/   

Total  non-feed  uses 
Livestock  feeds  9/  ... 
'  Total  utilization  . . 
Carry-over  at  end  of 
year,  all  positions  3/ 


2,576ol+  3,091^.7  2,35^.8  3,605.1  3,238.6  3,057.8    2,9^a  3,257 
U68,6     W]  .1     283.2     123.5    '813.0     31f5.0       739  ^/500 
1.0  .7  .7   .7        _;8  ,7         1   1 


3.OU6.Q  3,5'i2 .7  .2^638.7  3.729^3  ^,052. U  3,903.5    3>68l  3.75B 


:  91.6 

126.3 

110.2 

117.0 

127.7 

133.2 

124 

125 

8.1 
26.2 

10  ..U 
16,7 

10.5 
17.1 

10.0 

17.2 

10.0 

16.7 

11.0 

15.2 

11 
15 

11 

15 

53.6 

67.2 

65.0 

66.0 

65.0 

70.0 

70 

70 

27.3 

:  13^9 

^)0.3 

39.5 
11.6 

91.6 

30. u 

11.9 
6,8 

30.3 
11 . 6 
111.1 

36.1 

11.1 

106.5 

i^5.2 
11.2 

107.2 

27 
11 

75 

20 
11 

100 

271.0 
2, 221.  if 

363.3  251.9 
2,618.6  2,263.3 

363.2     373.1  393.0 
2",  553T1  "2783^4  .'3  "2";  771 , 3 

.„,  ,331- 
2,848 

352 
2,  to 

:2,ii.Q2,i|  2,981.9  2, 

515.2 

2,916.3 

3,207.i^ 

3,16^^.3 

3;  181 

3,233 

553.6 

560.3 

123.^ 

_  S]^.0_ 

8iv5.o 

739.2 

ii/500 

525 

1/  Preliminary . 

2/  Based  on  conditions  on  October  1.    Tentative  estimates  of  utilization  and 
carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  year,. 

Jii  Farm,  terminal  market,  and  Government -owned  stocks,  I937-J+I,    Stocks  in  all 
positions,  including  interior  mill,  elevator,  and  warehouse  stocks,  19^6  to  date. 

Includes  rough  allowance  for  corn  in  interior  mills,  elevators,  and  warehouses, 
and  in  CCC  bins,  data  for  which  were  not  available  at  the  tirae  of  preparation  of  this 
report , 

5/  Imports,  principally  into  Puerto  Eico,  include  grain  equivalent  of  com  meal 
and  flour;  exports  are  grain  only. 
6/  Starch,  sirup,  sugar,  etc. 

7/  Estimated  quantities  used  in  making  prepared  breakfast  cereals. 

\l  Estimated  quantities  used  in  producing  corn  meal,  flour,  hominy,  and  grits  for 
human  food  and  for  brex-^ers '  use.    Does  not  include  livestock  feeds  produced  in  the 
dry -milling  industry. 

9/^  Eesidual;  includes  small  quantities  for  other  uses  and  waste. 
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Table  k.-  Corn  supply  "by  regions,  rear  beginning  October, 
average  19^6-^0,  and  annual  I9U9-52  l/  ' 


Region  ; 


•Average : 
:1946-''0: 

1950  ! 

1951 

• 

1952  2/' 

:  Mil, 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil, 

:  bu. 

bu . 

bu . 

bu_j_^_ 

bu . 

North  Atlantic 

113 

120 

120 

119 

122 

East  North  Central 

1,181 

1,396 

1,215 

1,250 

1,280 

West  North  Central 

1,599 

1,867 

1,869 

1,679 

1,870 

Total  North  Central 

2,780 

3,263 

3,08i^ 

2,929 

3,150 

South  Atlantic  : 

2h3 

25  U 

259 

249 

206 

South  Central 

378 

3S5 

U08 

352 

250 

Western 

28 

30 

32 

32 

29 

United  States  : 

3,5i+2 

i^,052 

3,903 

3,681 

3,757 

T/  Total  stocks  on  October  1  plus  production  for  all  purposes. 
2/  Preliminary  estimates  based  on  October  1  indications. 


Sales  of  corn  by  farmers  from  the  1952  crop  probably  will  be 
around  100  million  bushels  larger  than  the  697  million  bushels  sold  in 
1951-52 .    The  larger  crop  and  reduced  hog  production  in  the  North  Central 
region  are  largely  responsible  for  the  prospective  increase  in  sales.  The 
heavier  sales  of  good  quality  corn  vill  provide  more  corn  in  1952-53  f'or 
the  commercial  market  and  make  domestic  purchasers  less  dependent  on 
supplies  of  CCC  corn  than  was  the  case  in  1951-52.    During  the  past  year 
the  CCC  sold  about  125  million  bushels  of  corn  to  domestic  buyers,  in- 
cluding that  sold  because  of  deterioration  in  quality. 

The  total  utilization  for  all  purposes  in  1952-53  is  expected  to 
be  at  least  as  large  as,  and  maj  be  a  little  larger  than  the  3,1^1  mil- 
lion bushels  for  I95I-52.    This  is  expected  in  spite  of  the  prospective 
reduction  in  livestock  numbers  and  the  better  quality  of  the  1952  crop. 
Smaller  supplies  of  other  feed  grains,  especially  sorghum  grains,  will 
make  livestock  and  poultry  producers  relatively  more  dependent  on  com 
than  in  1951"52.    Furthermore,  the  larger  supply  of  com  on  farms  in  the 
Com  Belt  may  result  in  more  liberal  feeding  in  that  area  than  during  the 
past  year.    The  shortage  of  corn  in  the  vesterv.  part  of  the  Corn  Belt  in 
the  last  half  of  the  I95I-52  marketing  year  resulted  in  very  conservative 
feeding  in  that  area  during  the  spring  and  summer. 

The  use  of  com  for  food  and  industrial  purposes  In  this  country 
in  1952-53  is  expected  to  total  somewhwre  near  the  level  of  I95I-52. 
The  124  million  bushels  of  com  processed  by  the  vet-processing  industry 
in  1951-52  was  about  10  million  bushels  less  than  in  195O-5I,  when  the 
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quantity  processed  was  the  second  largest  on  record.    The  rate  of  proc- 
essing by  this  industry  in  1952-53  is  expected  to  continue  near  the  level 
of  the  past  year,  of  a  little  over  10  million  'bushels  monthly.    The  quantity 
Of  corn  used  in  producing  distilled  spirits  dropped  off  sharply  in  1951"52, 
end  probably  will  continue  at  this  reduced  level  during  the  coming  year, 
since  stocks  of  distilled  spirits  are  very  high.    In  I95I-52,  about  19  mil- 
lion bushels  were  used  in  producing  distilled  spirits  and  about  8  million 
bushels  for  industrial  alcohol.    The  quantity  of  corn  exported  during  the 
coming  year  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  in  1951'52.    The  much 
smaller  supplies  of  sorghum  grain  available  for  export  are  expected  to  be 
made  up  in  part  by  larger  corn  exports.    Furthermore,  because  of  the  short 
1952  Argentine  crop,  there  will  be  little  corn  available  from  Argentina, 
at  least  through  the  first  half  of  1953.  ..... 

Smaller  Oats  Supply  for  the 
1952-53  Season  ; 

The  total  supply  of  oats  for  1952-53.  including  an  allowance  for 
imports,  is  estimated  at  close  to  1,600  million  bushels,  about  k  percent 
smaller  than  in  I95I-52,  and  slightly  below  the  I9U6-5O  average.  Although 
the  acreage  seeded  to  oats  this  year  was  about  h  percent  larger  than  in 
1951  >  the  1952  crop  was  50  million  bushels  sm.aller,  as  a  result  of  lower 
yie3d  per  acre.    The  carry-over  of  oats  on  July  1  this  year  was  above 
average,  but  a  little  smaller  than  in  1951-    Imports  of  oats,  principally 
from  Canada,  are  expected  to  continue  fairly  heavy  in  1952-53;  "but  the 
shortage  of  ships  for  lake  movement  will  limit  the  total  quantity  that  can 
be  imported.    In  I95I-52,  62  million  bushels  of  oats  were  imported,  the 
largest  since  the  heavy  imports  during  World  War  II. 

Total  utilization  of  oats  in  1952-53  may  be  a  little  smaller  than 
during  the  past  year,  principally  because  of  the  smaller  supply  available. 
V/ith  a  fairly  strong  demand  for  livestock  feeding,  hovrever,  feeding  of  oats 
is  expected  to  continue  heavy,  and  the  carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  year  ^ 
probably  will  be  considerably  smaller  than  in  the  past  2  years .    Exports  of  • 
oats  have  been  of  minor  significance  in  the  past  2  years  and  are  expected  to 
continue  so  in  I952-53. 

Barley  Supply  1^  Percent  Smaller; 
Production  Down  Sharply  in  the  Midwest 

The  1952  barley  crop  of  222  million  bushels  was  about  13  percent 
smaller  than  in  1951 5  reflecting  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  crop  in  the 
Midwestern  States.    Barley- acreage  has  declined  sharply  in  the  last  2  years. 
The  1952  seeded  acreage  of  9.6  million  was  2?  percent  smaller  than  2  years 
ago,  the  smallest  in  25  years.    The  carry-over  of  72  million  bushels  of 
barley  on  July  1  was  nearly  a  fourth  smaller  than  in  1951.    Allowing  for  some 
increase  in  imports  of  barley  from  Canada,  the  total  barley  supply  is  esti- 
mated at  31*+  million  bushels,  33  percent  smaller  than  in  1951~52. 

Production  of  barley  in  the  North  Central  region  was  estimated  at 
33  million  bushels,  only  about  half  as  large  as  the  I9UI-5O  average  for  this 
region,  and  36  percent  smaller  than  a  year  ago.    The  sharp  reduction  in  this 
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Table  5.-  Cats  and  barley:    Supply  and  distribution,  year  beginning  July, 
averages  1937-^1  and  19^6-50,  annuel  19^7-52 


Item 


Supply 

Production   

Carry-over  3/  . . . . 

Imports  ^/   

Total  supply  . . . 
Distribution 
Breakfast  foods  . . 

Seed  

Exports  h/   

Total  food,  seed, 
and  exports  . . . 
Livestock  feed  5/ 
Total  utilization 
Carry-over  at  end 
of  year  3 /  ..... 


Supply 

Production   , 

Carry-over  July  1 

Imports  6/  

Total  supply  . . . . 

Metrlbutlon 


For  alcohol  and 

alcoholic  beverage 
For  other  purposes 

Seed  , 

Exports  6/  , 

Total  non-feed 

uses   

Livestock  feed  5/  • 

Total  utilization 
Carry-over  at  end 

of  year  3/   , 


Average 


Average 


1947 


19U8 


19U9 


1950 


1951 
1/ 


1952 
2/ 


Mll.bu.  Mil.bu.  Mll.bu.  Kll.bu.  Mil.bu.  Mll.bu.  Mll.bu.  Mll.bu 


Oats 


•1,130.6  1,353.8  1,176.1  1,^50.2  1,25^.9  1,410  A  1,316  .U 

1,256 

:    173 .5 

249.5 

274.0 

182.0 

290.3 

210.9 

291.7 

282 

:  k.e 

14.4 

1.7 

19.2 

19.8 

30.2 

62.3 

50 

:l,30y.7  1,617.7  1,^+51.8  1,651.4  1,565.0  1,651.5  1,670.4 

1,59H 

:  30.4 

40.6 

44.0 

40.0 

37.0 

38.0 

38.0 

38 

:  95.1 

103.5 

104.3 

103.1 

109.6 

100.2 

103  .8 

103 

:  3.3 

13.1 

11.3 

18.2 

12.4 

3.4 

2.0 

2 

\  128.6 

157.2 

159.6 

161.3 

159.0 

141.6 

143.8 

143 

:    985.7  1,210. y  1,110.2  1,199.8  1,195.1  1,218.2  l,21+i;.6 

1,230 

:1, 114.5  1,365.0  l,269,b  1,361.1  1,354.1  1,359-8  l,388.if 

1,373 

:    194 .2 

249.7 

182.0 

290.3 

210.9 

291.7 

282.0 

225 

\  Barley 

•  286.1 

280 .6 

•281.9 

315.5 

237.1 

303.5 

254.7 

222 

43 .4 

69.4 

55.5 

52.3 

100.8 

79.6 

93.5 

72 

:  3.3 

9.9 

1.2 

12.1 

18.2 

13.9 

12.9 

20 

:  332.8 

359.9 

338.6 

379.9 

356.1 

397.0 

361.1 

3U 

j:  60.5 

90.6 

92.9 

90.2 

86.7 

95.3 

86.5 

86 

:  3.6 

6.5 

6.5 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6 

26.0 

19.6 

21.2 

18.0 

21.6 

17.9 

15.8 

17 

:  7.9 

26.0 

24.1 

27.6 

21.6 

40.0 

31.0 

25 

\      98. 0 

142.7 

144 .7 

141.8 

135.9 

159.2 

139.3 

131^ 

:    181 .y 

1^1.6 

137.3 

140.6 

14H.3 

149.5 

130 

:  279.8 

253.6 

256.3 

279.1 

276.5 

303.5 

2B8.B 

264 

.'  53.0 

76.3 

52.3 

100. 8 

79.6 

93.5 

72.3- 

50 

zation  and  carry-over  at  the  end  of-  the  year.    3/  Farm  and  terminal  market  stocks, 
1937-42.    stocks  in  all  positions,  including  interior  mill,  elevator,  and  warehouse 
stocks,  1946  to  date.    4/  Imports  include  grain  equivalent  of  oatmeal;  exports  are 
grain  only.    5/  Residual;  includes  small  quantities  for  other  uses  and  waste. 
6/  Both  Imports  and  exports  include  grain  equivalent  of  malt. 
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area  was  the  result  of  both  reduced  acreage  and  below  average  j'ield  per 
acre.    While  supplies  of  domestic  tarle;^'  in  the  Midwest  are  short,  the 
Canadian  supply  is  the  largest  on  record,  and  imports  probe bly  will  be 
larger  in  1952-53*    Production  in  California,  on  the  other  hand,  totaled 
about  5^  million  bushels,  which  was  a  fourth  larger  than  last  year  and 
almost  as  much  above  the  19^1-50  average. 

Total  sales  of  barley  by  farmers  in  1952-53  are  expected  to  be 
somewhat  smp.ller  than  the  I5I  million  bushels  pold  from  the  1S^51  crop. 
Because  of  the  much  smaller  crop  in  the  Midwest,  the  total  quantity  of 
barley  sold  by  farmers  in  that  area  probably  will  be  considerably  sms.ller 
than  the  9^  million  bushels  sold  in  1951"52.    In  California,  on  the  other 
hand,  sales  probably  V7ill  be  about  a  fourth  larger  than  the  37  million 
bushels  sold  last  j^ear.    During  the  1951~52  season  CCC  sold  about  1^  mil- 
lion bushels  of  barley  for  domestic  use  and  exports.    Since  only  about 
9  million  bushels  remained  in  CCC  ovmership  at  the  beginning  of  1952-53; 
sales  by  that  agency  v^ill  be  somevhat  smaller  during  the  current  marketing 
year. 

The  smaller  supply  of  barley  for  1952-53  probably  will  result  in 
a  reduction  in  the  quantity  fed  to  livestock,  reduced  exports,  and  a  smaller 
carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  season.    The  quantity  of  barley  used  in  the 
production  of  alcohol  and  alcoholic  beverages,  principally  malt  liquor, 
probably  will  be  about  as  large  as  in  I95I-52,    Exports  of  barley  are 
expected  to  be  sms.ller  than  in  the  past  2  years,  although  they  may  be  about 
equal  to  the  19^6-50  average,  with  most  of  the  exports  coming  from  the  West 
coast.    The  carry-over  of  barley  next  July  1  is  expected  to  be  down  to 
about  the  lowest  ."Level  in  recent  years --probably  around  a  third  smaller 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 

Sorghum  Grain  Crox  Smallest 
Since  1939 

The  1952  production  of  sorghum  grains  was  estimated  in  October  at 
71  million  bushels,  less  than  one-half  as  large  as  production  in  the 
3  preceding  years,  and  the  smallest  since  1939.    The  heavy  utilization 
of  sorghum  grains  in  1951"52  also  materially  reduced  carry-over  stocks 
into  the  1952-53  season.    The  total  supply,  including  a  preliminary  esti- 
mate of  carry-over,  is  about  83  million  bushels  compared  with  197  million 
bushels  a  year  ago,  and  the  record  of  293  million  bushels  in  I95O-5I, 

The  small  supply  available  will  make  it  necessary  to  materially 
reduce  the  quantity  used  for  livestock  feeding  and  for  export  during 
1952-53.    Exports  of  sorghum  grain  in  1951*52  remained  at  a  comparatively 
high  level,  despite  the  sharp  drop  in  supplies  last  year.    The  volume 
exported  in  1952-53  will  be  much  smaller  than  in  the  past  2  years.  The 
quantity  used  for  food  and  industrial  purposes  also  is  expected  to  be 
smaller,  with  most  of  the  reduction  in  the  use  for  alcohol  and  alcohol 
products.    The  carry-over  of  sorghum  grains  at  the  end  of  the  1952-53  foanon 
probably  will  be  down  to  the  level  reached  in  19h'J . 
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Tatle  '6.  •  Sorghum  grain c 

Supply  and  di 

-stribution,  year  beginning  October, 

1947-52 

I  ton 

:  1947  : 
•  • 

19^8  . 

• 

1949  : 

• 

1950 

•        -1-7  y-*-  • 
1/ 

1952 
p  / 

.   I'll  J,  .  ou . 

Ml.bu. 

Mil.bu. 

Mil  .bu 

Mil.bu. 

i41±  .  DU, 

Supply 

• 

93.2 

131.4 

7 

0.  ( 

148.3 

t8  7 

233.3 
SO  7 

159 
J  -J 

71 

).  /  TO 
4/  Id 

1^8  1 

167  0 

29^  .0 

—  >  1 

03 

Distribution 

9.6 

...:  1.9 

■  J  •  ^' 

1.6 

40,0 

10.0 
2.2 

31.6 

37  .0 
2.1 

75.3 

13 
2 

62 

8 
2 

15 

Total  non-f^ed  uses  . ■  . 

%  "' 

45.1 

■V3.8  ■ 

114.4 

77 

1    ^                                                                    ^  i 

■               i^C  ]i 

7^.3 

63.5 

140.5 

ICB 

51 

119.4 

107.3 

25^1  .9 

Ibp 

 tTT" 

Carry-over  at  the  end 

wj.      our?    ^  VCLL     Ji      1  ....  . 

....             1-^  .  1 

15.7 

59.7 

.  33.1 

4/12 

7 

1 

_  _^    Tentative  estiniff.tee,  based  on  October  1  indications.  _ 

in  all  positions  on  October  1.    4/  PreliLiinary  estimate,  subject  to  change  when 
estimate  of  tot8,l  stocks  is  released  October  24.    5/    Principally  alcohol  and  dis- 
tilled spirits.    Includes  an  allcvance  for  vet-processing  from  the  middle  of  1949  to 
date.    6/  Pesidual;  includes  siaall  quantities    for  other  uses  and  waste. 

Wheat  Feeding  Expected  to  Continue  Small  '  ; 

Wheat  feeding  in  the  1952-53  feeding  year  is  expected  tc  continue 
near  the  comparatively  low  level  of  recent  j-'ears.    Tlie  quantity  of  wijeat 
fed  in  the  past  4  feeding  seasons  has  been  comparatively  siiall,  ranging 
from  about  100  to  125  million  bushels  annually.    Because  of  the  relatively 
hi{"^  price  of  wheat  in  relation  to  corn  and  otner  feeds,  relatively  little 
good  quality  wheat  has  been  purchased  for  feed.    Wheat  fed  on  faras  vrhere 
grown  and  low  quality  wheat,  including  that  imported  from  Canada,  have 
made  up  the  bulk  of  the  wheat  fed  to  livestock.    In  the  I95I-52  wheat 
marketing  year,  for  example,  about  IO5  million  bushe3.s  were  fed,  which 
was  nearly  entirely  accounted  for  by  the  7I  million  bushels  fed  on  farms 
where  produced  and  the  32  million  bushels  imported  from  Canada. 

This  suroiiier,  wheat  prices  have  been  lovrer  in  relation  to  com 
prices  than  in  any  of  the  3  I'receding  years.    However,  the  quality  of 
the  crop  was  better  tlian  in  1951  and  the  total  tonnage  fed  in  the  1952-53 
feeding  season  is  not  expected  to  be  materially  larger  than  in  1951-52. 

Prospects  for  Supplies  ci  Bjiproduct 
Feed  in  1952-53 

Supplies  of  bj'product  feeds  available  for  livestock  feeding  in 
1952-53  are  expected  to  total  near  the  record  level  of  22  million  tons 
in  1951-52.    The  prospective  supply  is  7  percent  above  the  1946-50 
average  and  about  40  percent  above  the  1937-41  average. 
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The  total  supply  of  high-protein  feeds  for  1952-53  is  expected  to 
be  a  little  smaller  than  in  1951-52,  "but  it  will  be  about  aa  lar(:;e  in 
relation  to  the  prospective  number  of  live^'tock  to  be  fed.    In  terms  of  oil- 
meal  equivalent,  a  total  of  about  12.7  million  tons  i?  in  pronpect,  compared 
with  13  million  in  1951-52  and  9.5  million  in  I9U6-50.    The  prospective 
supply  per  animal  unit  is  about  equal  to  that  in  the  past  2  years,  and  nearly 
a  fourth  larger  than  in  19^6-50. 

Supplies  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal  in  recent  years  have  continued  the 
upward  trend  started  before  World  War  II.    This  also  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  marked  increase  in  the  demand  for  these  feeds.    Although  the  supply 
for  1951-52  was  the  largest  on  record,  it  fell  somewhat  short  of  demand  at 
ceiling  prices.    Consequently,-  distribution  problems  plagued  the  feed 
industry  during  most  of  the  1951"52  feeding  season.    The  supply  of  oilseed 
cake  and  meal  for  1952-53       expected  to  be  only  slightly  smaller  than  in 
1951*52,  and  to  exceed  supplies  of  any  previous  year.    Distribution  problem-^ 
probably  will  continue  in  1952-53^  "but  pressures  are  expected  to  be  reduced 
by  the  upward  adjustments  in  price  ceilings  and  possibly  by  lower  demand 
from  some  livestock  producers. 

Production  of  soybean  cake  and  meal  will  be  a  little  larger  than  in 
1951*52,  on  the  basis  of  the  1952  soybean  crop.     The  crop  is  currently  esti- 
mated at  286  million  bushels,  6  million  larger  than  last  year.  Production 
of  cottonseed  is  a  little  smaller  this  year  than  last,  which  is  expected  to 
result  in  a  smaller  supply  of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  available  for  domestic 
use.    The  1952  flaxseed  crop  is  8  percent  smaller  than  last  year,  but  this 
may  be  about  offset  by  larger  crushings  from  the  carry-over  "tocks.  The 
supply  of  peanut  cake  and  meal  available  is  expected  to  be  considerably 
smaller  than  last  year,  while  about  the  same  tonnage  of  copra  cake  and  meal 
is  in  prospect.     In  1951*52,  production  of  the  5  major  oilseed  cakes  and 
meals  totaled  about  9.0  million  tons.    Nearly  300^000  tons  were  imported, 
while  only  about  100,000  tons  were  exported.     The  total  supply  available  for 
livestock  feeding  is  estimated  at  about  9.1  million  tons.    Based  on  present 
indications,  a  little  under  9  million  tons  will  be  available  for  feeding  in 
1952-53. 

Supplies  of  tankage  and  meat  scraps  are  expected  to  continue  above 
average  in  1952-53,  although  they  may  total  a  little  smaller  than  the  big 
supply  in  1951*52.    The  heavy  slaughter  of  livestock,  particularly  hogs, 
during  the  past  year  contributed  to  the  large  supply  of  these  feeds.  The 
supply  of  fish  meal  available  for  feeding  in  1951*52  reached  a  record  level, 
of  around  360,000  tons.    The  increase  in  fish  meal  supplies  from  earlier 
years  was  principally  in  imported  meal,  which  made  up  nearly  half  of  the 
total  supply  in  1951*52.    Imports  probably  will  continue  at  a  high  level 
during  the  coming  year,  and  the  total  supply  of  fish  meal  is  expected  to  be 
about  as  large  as  during  1951-52.    The  quantity  of  milk  products  fed  on 
farms  has  been  declining  in  recent  years  as  the  demand  for  the  limited 
supply  of  these  products  for  food  use  has  increased.    A  further  decline  is 
in  prospect  in  1952-53, 
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Table         Byproduct  feeds:    Estimated  pupply  available  for  feeding,  year  ceginning 

Octoter,  average?^  1937-^1  and  19^+6-50,  annual  19^+7-52  1/ 


Item 


PFOTEIK  FEEDS 
Oilseed  calce  and  meal 
Soybean  cake  and  meal  . . 
Cottonseed  cake  and  meal 
Linseed  cake  and  meal 
Peenut  cake  and  meal  . 
Copra  cake  and  meal  . . 

Total   

Animal  proteins 

Tankage  end  mee.t  jcrap 

Fish  meal   

Commercial  dried  milk 

products   

Non-commercial  milk 

products  

Total   

Grain  protein  feeds 
Gluten  feed  and  meal  . 
Brewers '  dried  grains 
Distillers'  dried 

grains   

Total   


OTHER  BYPFODUCT  FEEDS 

Wheat  millfeeds   

Kice  millfeeds   

Dried  and  molasses  cee 

pulp   

Alfalfa  meal   

Miscellaneous  byproduct 

feeds  kj   

Total   


Group  total  all  bjT)rcduct 
feeds   


1,000 
tons 


Average 
19^6 -:>0 

"T70OO" 
tons 


19i^7 


1,000 

tons 


19h& 

'l,~000 
tons 


1,258 

1,958 
hQl 

13U 
3,905 

i^,302 
1,975 
600 
108 
189 
JZolJI 

3,383 
1,953 
606 
122 

177 
6,2Ul 

i+,153 
2,271 

620 
96 

160 
7 , 305 

728 
235 

828 
235 

823 
213 

851+ 

230 

li;2 

97 

90 

95 

1,329 

1 , 278 

Jut  260 

1,280 

2,93^ 

2,U38 

2,386 

2,^59 

690 
119 

916 
233 

799 
228 

QkQ 
233 

20^ 
-lx.Q12 

klQ 
_li567 

353 
_1^^ 

33^ 
l,i+15 

k,626 
121+ 

5,213 
187 

5,1+80 
178 

1^,917 
190 

298 
U56 

1,095 

311 

999 

3ko 
1,122 

2,000 
7,50U 

2,180 
9,022 

2^000 
~8,968 

laoo 

8,869 

19^9 
'i,"o'oo 

tons 


»+,517 

2,382 
670 

93 

 19£ 


8U2 
261+ 

100 


1950 

T,~ooo 

tons 


5,709 
1,8U9 
732 
130 
221 


882 
275 

85 


:  1951  : 

1952 

37 

1, 000 

i,'ooo 

tons 

t2ns_ 

5,675 
2,625 
510 

95 
200 

-9^105 

920 
360 

80 


5,750 
2,U50 

500 
50 

_2qo 
"8.950 


900,  _ 
350^ 

75 


926 
233 


966 
2i+l 


865 
230 


il2       61^2   3^  _ 


900 
235 


225 


211+ 

3UI 


187 
I+U3 


2U0 

390 


250 

375 


15,355    20,20U  18,975  20,0U8  20,681  21,81+9  22,080  21,710 


1/  Production  plus  imports;  excluding  exports,  utilization  for  food,  and  other  non- 
feed  use-^ .    Adjusted  for  changes  in  stocks  for  the  following  feed?  for  which  stock 
data  have  been  compiled:    Cottonseed  cake  and  meal  and  brewers'  and  distillers'  (M 
dried  grains,  1937-52,  peanut  cake  and  meal,  1938-52,  alfalfa  meal,  I9I+I+-52,  soybean^ 
linseed,  and  copra  cakes  and  meals,  February  191+9  to  date. 
2/  Preliminary. 

3/  Preliminary  estimates  based  on  indications  in  October. 

kJ  Tentative  estimate  of  hominy  feed,  oat  millfeeds,  molasses,  and  screenings. 
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Table  8.-  Hlgh-proteln  feeds:    Quantity  fed  per  animal  unit,  United  States, 

avei-ages  'rjy(-kl  and  IQhii-y:),  annual  1948-52 


Average 


3-93 


Total  protein  feed 

(oilmeal  equivalent)  3/ ' 
finimal  units  fed 

annually  (excluding 

work  stock)  4/ 
Quantity  per  animal  unit 


1,000 
tons 


Million: 
Pounds 


: Average 
:  19^+6-50 


Year  begiiining  October 
19i^8  •  19k9 


1950 


1951 
1/ 


1952 
2/ 


7,802      9,:^0'{     10,995  11,651  12,602  13,009  12,735 


136.1 

115 


151.7      1^9.3    156.2    163.1    166.7  164.0 


125 


147       149       155      156  155 


1/  Preliminary.    2j  Tentative  estimates  based  on  Oct'iber  1  indications.  3/Woig.hted 
as  follows;    Soybean,  linseed,  cottonseed,  and  peanut  cakes  and  meals,  1.00;  tankage, 
meat  scraps,  and  fish  meal,  1.40;  milk  products,  1,00;  gluten  feed  and  meal,  O.7O; 
Ijrewers'  and  distillers*  dried  grains  and  copra  meal,  O.5O.    4/  Grain- consuming 
illvestock  fed  annually  minus  horses  and  mules.    For  weights  see  table  1,  page  3, 
jeed  Statistics,  April  1952,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Production  of  gluten  feed  and  jiieal  will  depend  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  the  demand  for  products  of  the  wet -processing  Industry,  Present 
Indications  are  that  the  output  in  1952  •53  wi].l  be  soraewhere  near  the 
level  of  the  past  year.    Supplies  of  wheat  millfeeds  available  for  feeding 
also  are  expected  to  continue  near  the  1951-52  leva]..    In  1951-52  nearly 
5.0  million  tons  vrere  fed,  including  imports  of  about  300,000  tons.  A 
further  reduction  is  In  prospect  In  the  production  of  distillers'  dried 
grains  in  the  coming  year,  but  iucst  of  the  other  byproduct  feeds  are 
expected  to  be  about  as  large  as  in  1951-52. 


Hay  Supply  Smaller 


estimated  at  II9  million  conS; 


Buppj.y 


i^r  Jast  year,  but  is  larger  than 
of  roughage -consuming  aniiiial  units 


In 


The  total  supply  of  hay  for  1952-53, 
is  4  percent  smaller  than  the  big 
most  other  recent  years.    The  number 
on  farms  has  increased  steadily  over  the  last  4  or  5  years,  and  in  1952-53 
is  expected  to  be  at  the  highest  level  since  19^5-    The  supply  of  hay  per 
animal  unit  Is  estimated  to  be  about  7  percent  smaller  than  last  year  and 
the  smallest  since  1944.    Compared  with  last  year,  the  smaller  hay  supply 
will  be  pai'tly  offset  by  better  quality,  especially  in  the  Midwestern 
States.  .  •  ■ 

Tlie  1952  -hay  crop  of  104  million  tons  is  4  percent  smaller  than 
in  1951,  but  is  a  little  above  the  1946-50  average,  and  I5  percent  above 
the  1937-41  average.    There  is,  however,  a  marked  variation  by  regions. 
Willie  supplies  are  generally  large  in  most  North  Central  and  Western 
States,  they  are  very  short  in  the  South,  where  dry  weather  this  year 
severely  reduced  hay  production  and  feed  from  pastures.    The  shortage  of 


hay  and  other  forages  in 


South  has  made  it  necessary  for  farmers  to 


ship  In  hay  and  other  feed  from  surplus  areas.    This  includes  hay  moved 
into  this  region  through  the  Emergency  Hay  Program.    Under  this  program 
through  October  3  orders  had  been  placed  for  209,000  tons,  of  which 
approximately  133,000  tons  had  been  shipped.    For  the  entire  country 
pastures  have  been  below  average  this  sumer,  making  It  necessary  to 
feed  more  hay  than  usual  during  the  summer. 
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Hay  prices  advanced  contra -seasonally  this  sunmer,  as  dry  weather 
cut  production  in  the  South.    The  United  States  average  price  in  September 
of  $25.00  per  ton  was  I7  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.    Hay  prices 
probably  will  average  higher  in  1952-53  than  last  year,  although  the  level 
will  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  growth  of  fall  and  winter  pastures  in 
the  South  and  the  severit;-  of  the  winter  in  the  Northern  States.    In  recent 
months  hay  prices  in  the  Southern  States  have  been  unusually  high  compared 
with  other  regions  of  the  country.    Late  this  summer,  the  price  of  hay  in 
the  South  Central  region  was    nearly  a  third  higher  than  a  year  earlier  and 
about  50  percent  above  the  I9U7-51  average.    Prices  also  were  considerably 
above  average  in  the  Western  Com  Belt  and  in  the  West,  partly  as  a  result 
of  strong  demand  from  adjacent  deficit  areas.    In  the  Eastern  Com  Belt 
and  the  Northeast,  hay  prices  were  near  average  and  on3.y  a  little  higher 
than  a  year  earlier^ 


Table  9."  Hay  supply  and  disappearance,  total  and  per  animal  unit. 
United  States,  averages  1937-i^l  and  19^6-50,  annual  19^7*52 


Year 
beginning 
May 

:  Produc- 
:  tion 

;  Farm 
carrj"-- 
over 
May  1 

•  Total 
Supply 

Disap- 
pear- 
ance 

Supply 

per 
animal  ■ 
'  unit 

,  Disap- 
pear- 

'  ance 
per 

animal 
unit 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Average 

1937-1+1 

•  90,552 

12,391+ 

102,91+6 

89,023 

1.1+5 

1.26 

Average 


P.oughage- 
consumlng 
animal 
units 

1/ 


Thousands 


70,797 


19^+6-50  : 

93,759 

15,956 

111^,715 

99,338 

1.66 

1.1+5 

69,015 

191^7  \ 

100,576 

15,801 

116,377 

101,637 

1.69 

lcl+7 

69,019 

I9I+8  i 

96,172 

110,912 

96,310 

1,65 

1.1+3 

67,196 

191+9  : 

95,055 

ll+,602 

109,657 

95,1+26 

1.63 

1.1+2 

67,21+1 

1950 

102,1+76 

ll+,231 

116,707 

101,695 

1.69 

1.1+7 

69,112 

1951  : 

103,li6l 

15,012 

123,1+73 

108,1^51+ 

1.71 

1.50 

72,272 

1952    2/  : 

103 , 358 

15,019 

118,877 

1.59 

75,000 

1/  Total  roughage-consuming 
feeding  year.    For  weights  see 
2/  October  1  indications. 


animal  units  fed  during  the  October-September 
table  68,  page  50,  Feed  Statistics,  April  1952. 
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■  '■'     ■  '  ■'  ■•■  •  OmoOK  FOE  DEMAND  AND  PRICES' 

Small  Decline  in  Gra in -Con suming 
Livestock  in  Prospect 

The  demand  for  feed  is  expected  to  continue  strong  in  1952-53,: 
although  livestock  numbers  in  terms  of  gra in -consuming  animal  units  are 
expected  to  decline  a  little  from  the  high  level  reached  in  1951-52. 
Influenced  "by  generally  abundant  feed  supplies,  the  number  of  grain- 
consuming  animal  units  increased  from  the  postwar  low  of  I5U  million  in 
19^7-1^8  to  175  million  in  I95I-52.  '  Tha  1951-52  level  was  9  percent 
below  the  peak  reached  during  World  War  II,  but  otherwise  was  the 
highest  on  i:*ecord.    Principally  as  a  result  of  a  decrease  in  hog  pro- 

'duction,  the  number  of  grain-consuming. animal  units  in  1952-53  is 
expected  to  fall  about  2  or  3  percent  bolow  the  I95I-52  level.  Prices 
of  livestock  and  livestock  products  are  expected  to  average  near  or 

'a  little' above  the  1951-52  level,.  Feed  shortages  in  the  South  will 
add  to  th^  demand  for  feed  available  from  surplus  areas  and  demand  for 
commerciar  feed  supplies  is  expected  to  continue  generally  strong. 


Table  10.-  Livestock  and  poultry  numbers,  United  States, 
averages  1937-^^1,  19^6-50,  and  annual  I9U8-52 


Nuflibers  raised 
Hogs 

Spring  pig  crop 
•   Fall  pig  crop 
,  Chickens  raised 
Broilers  produced 
Turkeys  raised 


Livestock  [ 

Average : Average : 
1937-i^l:  19*^6-50: 

19U8-: 

• 

19k9 

:  1950 

:  1951 

:  1952 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Number  January  1  ; 

36.6  ■ 

■  '36.2 

Dairy  cattle  l/  : 

35.8 

35.3 

35.5 

35.6 

35.9 

■  Beef  cattle 

Total                .  : 

.31.7 

U2.3 

Ul.O 

41.6 

>2.5 

k6.k 

52.2 

On  feed  ; 

3.8 

h.^ 

i^.5 

5.1 

■.  Hogs  ; 

50.6 

57.6 

5i^.6 

56.3 

58.9 

62.9 

63.9 

All  sheep  ; 

51.9 

3^,3 

30.9 

.  29.8 

30.6 

31.7 

.  'Horses  and  mules  : 

li^.9 

9.3 

8.5 

7.8 

7.1 

6.3 

•Chickens 

5  kl9 

.  ^^66 

1^31 

457 

hk3 

i^53 

46.8 

54.0 

50.5 

57.0 

57.9 

62.0 

30.4 

34.1 

33.4 

36.3 

39.4 

40.2 

665 

'  682 

615 

705 

635 

663 

lis 

kl8 

371 

513 

631 

792 

31 

38 

32 

kl 

hk 

52 

1/  Includes  dairy  heifers  and  calves. 
2/  Based  on  Farmers'  intentions  in  June. 
3/  Preliminary  estimate.. 


56.6 
2/36.5 
3/  617 
4/  870 

1/  59 


5/  Indicated  on  basis  of  chicks  placed  in  important  broiler  producing 


areas . 
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Hog  prcductlon  in  1952-53  Is  expected  to  be  smaller  as  a  result  of 
a  9  percent  reduction  in  the  1952  spring  pig  crop,  and  the  similar  decrease 
that  ia  in  prospect  for  the  fall  crop.    This  will  mean  fewer  hogs  cn  farms 
through  the  first  half  of  1953-    The  relatively  strong  demand  for  leaner 
cuts  of  meat  and  the  low  demand  for  lard  will  also  discourage  feeding  hogs 
to  heavy  weights,  in  spite  of  large  com  supplies  in  the  Com  Belt.  Farmers 
probahly  will  raise  at  least  as  many  and  mayhe  a  few  more  spring  pigs  in 
1953,  but  the  total  number  of  hogs  fed  from  the  1952-53  feed  supply  is  ex- 
pected to  be  5  to  10  percent  below  I95I-52. 

The  number  of  beef  cattle  on  farms  has  been  increasing  In  recent 
years,  and  a  further  increase  of  about  5  or  6  million  head  is  expected 
during  the  1952  calendar  year.    The  number  of  cattle  grain-fattened  for 
market  in  1952-53  is  expected  to  be  at  least  as  large  as  the  record  number 
in  I95I-52 .    Little  change  is  in  prospect  for  the  number  of  dairy  cattle 
on  farms,  but  dairy  cows  are  expected  to  continue  to  be  fed  liberally. 

The  number  of  layers  in  farm  floclre  this  winter  probably  will  be  a 
little  smaller  than  a  year  earlier ^  since;fewer  chickens  are  being  raised 
this  year  for  flock  replacements .    The  number  of  chickens  raised  in  1952 
was  about  7  percent  smaller  than  in  1951'    Broiler  production  in  1952 ,  how- 
ever, is  expected  to  total  about  10  percent  larger  than  in  1951*  Further 
expansion  in  broiler  production  is  expected  in  1952-53* 

Feed  Prices  in  1952-53  May  Average 

Near  the  1951-52  Level  ... 


■  Feed  prices  in  1952-53  are  expected  to  continue  to  be  influenced  by 
generally  strong  demand  and  smaller  supplies  than  in  the  19^8-50  period. 
The  overall  level  of  feed  prices  may  not  be  greatly  different  from  that  of 
I95I-52.    Price  supports,  on  one  hand,  and  price  ceilings  and  CCC  sales  of 
feed  grains,  on  the  other,  will  continue  to  moderate  the  extent  of  changes 
in"  prices  of  a  number  of  feeds.    Furthermore,  the  effect  of  smaller  total 
supplies  on  prices,  is  expected  to  be  offset,  at  least  in  part,  by  reduced 
production  of  hogs  and  some  other  types  of  livestock. 

Corn  prices  this  fall  and  winter  will  be ' influenced  by  the  larger 
production,  especially  in  the  Com  Belt.    A  more  normal  seasonal  decline 
in  com  prices  is  expected  this  fall,  in  contrast  to  the  very  small  declines 
in  the  past  2  years  .    Com  prices  probably  will  average  a  little  lower  this 
fall  and  winter  than  last,  but  they  are  expected  to  increase  seasonally 
later  in  the  marketing  year.    In  I95I-52  the  average  price  received  by  farmers 
remained  above  the  1951  support  of  $1.57  per  bushel  throughout  the  year, 
advancing  from  a  low  of  $1.62  in  November  to  $1.73  in  the  summer  of  1952. 
The  bumper  corn  crop  in  the  Com  Belt  this  year  will  mean  relatively  lower 
prices  for  good  quality  com  in  that  area  tha-n  a  year  ago.    Support  prices, 
which  range  from  about  $1-50  to  $1.65  per  bushel  in  the  Com  Belt,  and  the 
strong  demand  for  com  from  the  South  and  other  deficit,  feed  areas,  however, 
will  limit  the  level  to  which  corn  prices  will  fall. 
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The  price  of  oats  in  1952-53  probably  will  remain  somewhere  near 
the  average  for  the  1951-52  season.    Early  this  summer  the  price  received 
by  farmers  for, oats  declined  a  little  below  the  19:32  support  of  78  cents 
per  bushel,  but  since  July  It  has  advanced  seasonally  to  above  the  support 
level.    As  a  result  of  the  short  barley  crop  this  year,  barley  prices  have 
averaged  about  20  cents  per  bushel  higher  this  summer  than  a  year  earlier. 
They  are  expected  to  continue  higher  during  most  of  the  1952-53  season  and 
also  to  remain  above  the  support  price  of  $1.22  per  bushel.    Sorghum  grain 
prices  ere  much  higher  this  fall  than  a  year  ago,  reflecting  the  much 
smaller  1952  crop.    Sorghum  grain  prices  will  be  much  higher  in  1952-53 
relative  to  other  feed  grain  prices  than  in  the  past  2  or  3  years,  and  are 
expected  to  remain  well  above  the  1952  support  price  of  $2.38  per  cwt. 


Table  11.-  Feed  grains:    Average  prices  received  by  farmers,  parity  prices 
and  price  supports,  United  States,  1952  with  comparisons 


Grain 

:  Unit 

Average  price  received  by 
farmers  September  I5 

1952 

1953 
price 

support 

1950 

1951 

1952 

•  Effective 
:  parity 
.  Sept.  15 

Price 
su"Dpcrt 
^1/ 

Sorghum  grain 

•    Bu . 
3u . 
Bu . 

Cwt. . 

< 

Dol.           Dol.             Dol.             Dol.              Del.  Dol. 
l.hk           1.65            1.71            1.78            .1.60  2/ 
;        .728           .775             .835       3/  .944               .78  .80 
1.14           1.17    •         1.43         3/1.46      '        1.22  1.24 
1.77           2.12             3.02         3/2.86              2.38  2.43 

1/  National  average  price  support  rates  for  1952  and  1953  crops . 
2/  To  be  announced  later. 

3/  Transitional  parity;  85  percent  of  parity  price  computed  under  formula  in  use 
prior  to  January  1,  1950. 


The  strong  demand  for  high-protein  feeds  during  the  past  year  held 
prices  of  most  of  these  feeds  at  celling  levels.    Prices  this  fall  are  con- 
siderably higher  than  a  year  earlier,  since  the  ceilings  for  many  feeds 
have  been  adjusted  upward.    Demand  for  the  oilseed  meals,  particularly  soy- 
bean meal,  has  been  especially  strong.    The  price  of  soybean  meal  in  1951- 
52  was  high  relative  to  tankage  and  meat  scraps,  when  compared  with  histor- 
ical relationships .    In  recent  years  the  Increased  use  of  vitamin  B-j^g 
appears  to  be  a  major  factor  In  making  soybean  meal  more  ooiapetitlve  with 
animal  protein  feeds.    Feed  shortages  in  the  Southwest  last  fall  and  in  the 
South  Central  States  this  year  have  contributed  to  the  strong  demand  for 
cottonseed  meal  and  other  feeds.    Prices  of  oilseed  meals  and  many  of  the 
other  protein  feeds  are  expected  to  remain  close  to  the  ceilings  at  least 
through  the  winter  months.    Because  of  the  higher  ceilings,  and' reduced  pro- 
duction of  some  classes  of  livestocli:,  however,  pressures  on  the  ceilings 
are  not  expected  to  be  as  great  as  in  1951-52. 
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Prices  of  the  3 over -protein  byproducrt  feeds  are  influenced  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  iirices  of  feed  gi^ains.    In  September  prices  of 
wheat  millfeeds  and  alfalfa  meal  were  close  to  the  level  of  a  year  earlier. 
Those  feeds  vrere  substsntially  hirJae-r  in  I95I-52  than  in  other  recent 
years  and  they  probably  will  averae,e  about  as  hich  in  I952-53.    The  price 
of  blackstrap  molasses,  on  the  other  hand,  has  dropped  sharply  durinc  the 
past  year.    In  September  the  average  wholesale  price  at  Hew  Orleans  was 
12,6  cents  per  gallon  compared  with  29,9  cents  a  year  earlier.  Prices 
of  feeding  molasses,  are  noi;  low  relative  to  com  prices,  in  contrast  to 
the  unusually  high  prices  during  the  past  2  years. 

Prospects  for  Livestock-Feed 
Price  Eatios 

Tightening  feed  supplies  and  increasing  livestock  production  in 
I95I-52  resvilted  in  feed  prices  advancing  to  a  comparatively  high  J.evel 
in  relation  to  prices  of  most  of  the 'live  stock'  and  livestock  products. 
The  hog-corn  ratio.  .  i^hich  has  been  generally  favorable  to  hog  producers 
d-aring  the  3  preceding  years,  fell  considersbly  below  average  d^oring  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1951-52.    In  1952-53 ^  hog  prices  are  expected  to 
average  a  little  higher  in  relation  to  corn  than  last  year,  but  the  hog- 
corn  ratio  probably  will  not  be  much,  if  cny,  above  the  long-term  average. 
The  price  of  poultry  ration  probably'-  will  again  be  higher  than  a.verage  in 
relation  to  prices  of  eggs  and  chickens,  although  price  relationships  may 
be  more  favorable  to  poultry  producers  than  in  1951-52,    During  the  psst 
year  the  egg-feed  price  ratio  vms  at  the  lowest  level  since  1937.  Feed, 
prices  in  1951-52  were  also  much  higher  than  average  in  relation  to  prices 
of  chickens,  broilers,  and  turkeys.    The  ratio  of  milk  prices  to  dairy 
feed  prices  dm-ing  I95I-52  was  close  to  the  I93I-5O  average,  and  it  prob- 
ably will  continue  near  averaf^e  in  I952-53 ,  •  ■ 

G0"VEMr4ENT  lECGRAMS'  MD  REGULATI^IS  EELATBTG  TO  FEEDS 

Government  Price  Support  Operations 

Increasing  demand  for  feed  and  smaller  feed  grain  production  in 
1950  and  1951  than  in  the  2preceding  years  has  resulted  in  a  marked  reduc- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  feed  grains  held  tjinder  loan  or  In  COO  o'-.Tnership, 
A  substantial  part  of  the  large  tonnage  of  feed  grains  placed  under  loan 
and  purchase  agreement  in  igho  and  19^-9  was  delivered  to  CCC  or  retained 
under  loan  in  1950.         the  beginning  of  the  I95O-5I  marketing  season,  over 
21  million  tons  of  feed  grains  were  luider  loan  or  onied  by  CCC,  or  about 
two -thirds  of  the  total  carry-over.    During  the  past  2  ye^irs  much  smaller 
tonnages  of ■  feed  grains  have  been  placed  imder  price  support,fand  sales  by 
CCC  and  redemptions  by  farmers  have  reduced  total  CCC  holdings  and  loan 
stocks  to  about  9  million  tons.    The  quantity  of  feed  grains  under  loan  . 
and  CCC  o^mershlp  is  not  expected  to  Increase  materially  in  1952-53  and 
may  be  reduced  f;urther.    Gales  of  CCC  grain  probably  will  at  least  offset 
acquisition  of  ^rain  from  the  I952  crops. 


In  I95I-52  less  than  .2  million  tons  of  feed  c?"alns  vera  placed  under 
loan  and  purchase  agreement.    Relatively  little  \raa  acquired  "by  CCC  since 
loans  were  repaid  on  nearly  all  of  this  grain.    Sales  of  grain  "by  CCC  and 
repayment  of  lo^na  on  old  crop  resealed  grain  resulted  ±n.  a  net  reduction 
■  'of ■  a"b'out  6  million  tons  in  feed  grains  undor  loan  or  in  CCC  o-vmership 
during  the  marketing  year.    Practically  all  of  the  8.0  million  tons  re- 
maining at  the  ejid  of  the  year  \Ta:s  ovned  "by  CCC, 

It  is  estimated  that  aromd  3OO  million  hushels  of  the  5OO  million- 
bushel  carry-over  of  ..cpjiTi  on  Octoher  1  vere  ovned  hy  CCC  or  under  loan. 
During  the  I95I-52  corn  marketing  year  the  CCC  has  sold  around  I25  million 
hushels  of  com  to  domestic  purchasers.    Practically  all  of  the  17  million 
hushels  of  sorghum  grain  oi-nied  by  CCC  on  October  1,  I95I,  has  been  sold 
for  domestic  use  or  for  export.    less  than  a  million  bushels  were  acquired 
by  CCC  from  the  1951  crop.    The  CCC  sold  about  5  million  bushels  of  oats 
and  Ik  million  bushels  of  barley  during  I95I-52,  but  still  o^med  5  million 
bushels  of  oats  and  9  million  bushels  of  barley  on  June         1952^  the  end 
of  the  marketing  year,'  Since  there  vas  no  reseal  program  on  feed  grains 
in  1952;  all  of  the  old  crop  grain  reported  under  loan  at  the  close  of  the 
1951-52  season  was  in  process  of  liquidation. 

Price  Supports  on  1952  and  I953  Feed  Grains 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  recently  announced  the  price  supports 
for  1952  com  and  1953  oats,  barley^and  sorghum  grains.    The  national 
8.verage  price  support  for  1952  com  Is  $1,60  per  bushel,  3  cents  higher 
thaii  in  1951'    The  support  level, as  required  by  lav,  vas  again  based  on 
90-  percent  of  parity  at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  and  vlll  be 
available  to  producers  from  time  of  harvest  through  May  1953 •    The  price 
support  for  corn  in  1953  has  not  as  yet  been  ajinounced,  but  according  to 
present  legislation  the  support  level  vill  again  be  set  at  90  percent  of  parity^ 


Table  12.-  Feed  grains:    Price  support , operations.  United  States,  1914-8-52 


Grain-  .! 

Crop  of  : 

'  1948 

19^+9  : 

1950'  : 

■1951  : 

Mil.  •  ' 

Mil. 

Mil. . 

.  Mil.  ; 

'■-      bU;  -  '  ■ 

bu. 

bu. 

bu.  .  : 

Corn  ; 

•     550.9-  ' 

336.7 

5^+.l 

26.3  : 

Oats      ,  : 

23  .  ll.  ' 

kl,0 

15.0  . 

13.5  : 

Barley  : 

i^9.2 

33.0 

30.6.  . 

.   16*9  : 

Sorghum  grain 

:  39.3 

60.3. 

:1^.9  J 

;  Mil. 

Mil. 

'  Mil.  ' 

Mil.  : 

'  tons 

tons 

tons 

tons  : 

Total 

;  18.1 

lh,6 

h.2 

1.8  : 

Under  loan  or  o\med  by  CCC 
at  beginning  of  marketing  year  2/ 
1950 


1951 


1952 


Mil. 
bu. 

1^92. 8 
13.9 
35.1 
lh,9 

Mil. 

tons 

15.3 


Mil. 
bu. 

611-9.7 
18. Ir 
kQ,l 
62.0 

Mil. 

tons 

21.2 


Mil. 
bu. 


Mil. 
bu. 


hQj,k  y  300.0 

11.5  . 
22.7 


17.2 

Mil. 

tons 

li^.9 


7.3 
11.3 

V  .5 


8.8 


2/  Total  quantity  of  old  crop  grain  under  loan  or  ovned  by  CCC.  Com  and  sorghum 
grain  on  October  1;  barley  end  oats  July  1. 

3/  Includes  grain  under  purchase  agreement  delivered  to  CCC  after  the  beginning  of 

the  marketing  year. 

h_/  Prellmlnaxy  estimates. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration, 
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Price  su-nport  rates  for  1953  crops  of  oats,  barley,  and  sorghum 
grains  were  announced  "by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  September  11. 
The  1953  supports  (See  table  11)  are  all  a  little  higher  than  the  support 
prices  for  the  1952  crops.    The  price  supports  for  these  grains  are 
equivalent  to  85  percent  of  the  August  I5,  1952,  parity  prices,  as  com- 
pared with  a  1952  support  level  of  3o  percent  of  the  August  I5,  1951j 
parity.    The  supports  for  1953  vlll  be  carried  out  through  loans  and 
purchase  agreements  which  will  be  available  to  producers  from  time  of 
hai'vest  through  January  31>  195^  • 

Price  SuPDort  for  Corn 
in  1Q53  and  IQ5U 

liider  the  recent  Congressional  Amendments  to  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1938,  the  support  prices  of  corn  will  be  set  at  90  percent  of  parity 
for  the  1953  and  195^  crops.    The  ^jnendment  containing  the  provision  Is 
as  follows :    "The  level  of  support  of  cooperators  shall  be  90  percent  of 
the  parity  price  for  1953  and  195^  crops  of  any  basic  agricultural  com- 
modity with  respect  to  which  producers  have  not  disapproved  marketing 
quotas,"    Provisions  for  computing  the  parity  price  of  com  and  other 
basic  crops  were  also  amended  as  follows:     "The  parity  price  of  any  basic 
agricultural  comnodity,  as  of  any  date,  during  the  6-year  period  begin- 
ning January  1,  1950,  shall  not  be  less  than  its  parity  price  computed  in 
the  manlier  used  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19^9." 
This  amendment  delays  until  1956  use  of  the  new  formula  for  computing  the 
parity  price  of  com,  unless  in  the  meantime  the  parity  price  computed  under 
the  new  formula  rises  above  parity  computed  under  the  old  formula. 

Sales  Prices  of  CCC - 
Held  Feed  Grain 

Since  January  1950  the  CCC  has  announced  monthly  sales  prices  of 
feed  grains  for  domestic  sale Theae- prices  are  for  good  quality  _grain. 
Grain  that  is  deteriorating  in  quality  is  sold  at  a  discount  from  these 
quotations.    The  October  sales  prices  of  CCC  grain  at  representative 
markets  are  as  follows:    Corn,  No.  3  Yellow,  Chicago,  $1.39  per  bushel; 
Oats,  No.  3  or  better,  Chicago,  $1.01  per' bushel;  and  Barley,  No.  1, 
Minneapolis,  $1.55  per  bushel,  or  the  current  market  price,  whichever  Is 
higher.    Sales  prices  at  country  points  are  the  local  market  prices,  but 
not  less  than  the  applicable  1952  loan  rates,  plus  specified  mark-ups  for 
storage  costs.-  The  sales  prices  advanced'  during  the  I95I-52  season,  re- 
flecting cost  of  storage.    The  sale  price' of  com  increased  from  $1.86  per 
bushel  in  October,  1951>  to  $2.00  per  bushel  in  September  1952.  Sales 
prices  of  oats  and  barley  increased  about  5  or  6  cents  per  bushel  during 
the  marketing  year.        "  '  " 

Price  Ceilings  on  Feeds 

Since  early  in  I951  maximum  prices  at  which  most  processed  feeds 
could  be  sold  were  determined' under  the  provisions  of  the  General  Ceiling 
Price  Regulation  of  January  26,  1951,  and  Supplementary  Regulation  7  of 
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February  27,  1951,    D-aring  the  past  year  specific  dollars  and  cents  price 
ceilings  have  been  established  for  a  nuraber  of  bj^^roduct  feeds.  This  group 
includes  soybean,  cottonseed,  and  linseed  cakes  and  meals,  fish  meal,  corn 
gluten  feed  and  meal,  corn  oilcake  and  neal,  milo  gluten  fued  and  meal, 
distillers'  dried  grains,  beet  pulp  products, and  industrial  mol.asses.  Ceil- 
ings have  not  been  established  on  feed  grains,  since  these  have  remained 
generally  bifelow  parity.    Under  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  price 
ceilings  cannot  be  established  on  agricultural  commodities  at  belov;  the 
parity  price..    Prices  of  all  feed  grains  except  sorghum  grain  have  remained 
below  parity.    VJith  the  short  sorghma  grain  crop  this  yetr,  sorghum  gr'iin 
prices  were  above  the  .parity  prices  in  August  and  September, 


A  brief  summary  of  regulationy  recently  released  on  prices  of  oil- 
seed cakes  and  meals  and  distillers'  feeds  follows. 

vSoyhean  cake  and  meal.    Ceiling  Price  EeguD.ation  173  established 
celling  prices  of  soybean  feed  products  effective  September  30)  1952. 
The  new  ceiling  price  for  straight  soybean  meal  is  $87  per  ton,  f.o.b, 
Decatur,  Illinois,  compared  with  $8l,  which  has  been  in  effect  since 
April  23.    Tlie  regulation  also  provided  a  formula  for  pricing  soybean 
meal  mixes  of  80  percent  or  more  soybean  meal,  which  will  generally  lower 
the  prices  of  these  substitutes  and  in  almost  all  cases  bring  them  do\m 
to  or  below  the  level  of  the  new  ceiling  price  for  the  straight- meal. 

-9.£li§.        ^ga  1  -.    Ceiling  prices  for  cottonseed  cake, 
meal,  and  other  feed  products  were  established  under  Price  Regulation  I67, 
effective  August  25,  1952,    This  regulation  established  ceiling  prices  to 
the  distributor  and  producer  by  States,    The  processors'  ceiling  price 
for  cottonseed  meal  ir  Tennessee,  for  example,  was  set  at  $80.00  per  ton, 
bulk,  f.o.b.  mill. 

Linseed  cake  and  m.eal.    Ceiling  prices  on  flaxseed  feed  products 
were  established  under  Supplementary  Eegulation  95^  Eevision  1,  effective 
July  30 J  1952.    The  regulation  established  ceiling  prices  on  linseed 
cake  and  meal    and  other  flaxseed  feed  products  at  specified  markets. 
The  processors'  ceiling  at  Minneapolis  for  linseed  cake  or  meal  was  set 
at  $78.00  per  ton  bulk,'  f.o.b.  mill. 

Distillers  *  feed  products ,    Ceiling  prices  on  distillers'  dried 
grains  and  solubles  were  established  under  Price  Eegulation  172,  effective 
October  1.    The  regulation  provides  for  celling  prices  in  3  areas,  with 
Peoria,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  and  Omaha  as  basing  points.  Processors' 
ceiling  prices  at  these  basing  points  for  distillers'  light  grains, 
21  percent  pfoteinj  range  from  $63.25  to  $69.50  per  ton;  dark  grains, 
2k  percent  protein,  from  $65.25  to  $71.50  per  ton;  and  solubles,  30  per- 
cent protein,  from  $82.25  to  $88.50  per  ton. 
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FEED  SUPPLY  OUTLOOK  BY  REGIONS 

North  Atlantic  Region  \j 

The  1952-53  supply  of  locally  grown  feed  grains  In  the  North 
Atlantic  region  is  a  little  sma.ller  than  in  the  past  2  years,  tut  is  a"bove 
the  19^6-50  average.     In  relation  to  the  increasing  numoer  of  grain -consuming 
livestock  in  the  region,  the  supply  is  about  equal  to  the  19^6-50  average, 
but  a  little  smaller  than  in  1951~52.    This  would  indicate  that  the  demand 
for  shipped-in  feeds  may  be  a  little  stronger  during  the  coming  year  than 
in  the  past  2  years.    This  area  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  shipped-in 
feeds  from  sur-plus  areas.    In  1950  only  about  UO  percent  of  the  feed  grains 
and  other  feeds  consumed  in  the  area  were  produced  locally.     In  the  past 
year  a  substantial  part  of  the  2  million  tons  of  imported  oats,  barley, 
and  feed  wheat  have  gone  into  this  region.    In  1952-53  a  larger  supply  of 
good  quality  com  is  available  in  the  surplus  corn -producing  States,  and 
large  supplies  of  feed  grains  are  available  in  Canada. 

The  hay  supply  for  the  North  Atlantic  region  is  a  little  smaller 
than  in  I95I-52,  both  in  total  and  per  animal  unit,  and  also  below  the 
average  of  recent  years.    Pastures  have  been  below  average  this  summer  in 
most  of  the  area,  and  utilization  of  hay  has  probab3.y  been  somewhat  greater 
than  usual  this  summer  and  fall. 

North  Central-- Begi on  2/ 

Total  feed  grain  supplies  in  the  North  Central  region  are  a  little 
larger  than  in  1951'52,  and  only  a  little  below  the  big  supplies  in  19^9 
and  1950.    The  supply  in  the  East  North  Central  region  is  about  equal  to 
that  of  a  year  earlier,  and  about  6  percent  above  the  19^6-50  average. 
The  much  larger  crop  of  good  quality  com  in  the  western  half  of  the  region 
will  provide  farmers  in  that  area  with  more  abundant  feed  grain  supplies 
than  in  1951-52.    This,  however,  is  partly  offset  by  smaller  carry-over 
stocks  and  smaller  crops  of  oats  and  barley.    The  total  feed  grain  supply 
in  the  West  North  Central  region  is  a  littls  larger  than  last  year,  both 
in  total  and  in  relation  to  the  expected  number  of  livestock  to  be  fedc 
The  poor  quality  corn  in  the  western  Corn  Belt  last  year  resulted  in  short 
supplies  of  corn  for  feeding,  especially  in  the  last  half  of  the  1951-52 
feeding  season.    Farm  supplies  of  corn  in  the  area  this  year  are  sub- 
stantially larger  and  of  better  quality  than  in  1951. 

The  1952  hay  supply  in  the  North  Central  States  is  about  \  percent 
smaller  than  in  1951'    Wliile  production  was  smaller  than  a  year  ago  in  most 
of  the  region,  it  was  above  the  19itl-50  average  in  most  of  the  States.  The 
greatest  reduction  was  in  Missouri  and  Kansas,  where  drought  this  summer 
materially  reduced  growth  of  forage  crops.    Vith  the  increasing  number  of 
roughage -consuming  livestock  in  prospect,  the  hay  supply  per  animal  unit  is 
smaller  than  a  year  ago,  and  is  slightly  below  the  average  of  recent  years 
in  the  western  half  of  the  region. 

1/  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Fhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 

2/  East  North  Central  region;    Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin,    Vest  North  Central  region;    Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 
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Southern  States  1/  • 

Drought  this  suirjaer  reduced 'production  of  both  feed  (grains  and-, 
forages  in  the  southern ' States .    The  total  feed  grain  supply  in  the  South- 
Central-  region  is  nearly  a  third  smaller  than  last  year  end  more  than  a 
third  below  the  19^^6-50  average.    The  supply  in  the  South  Atlantic  region- 
is  Ih  percent  smaller  than  last  year.  /Vhile  livestock  numbers  will/ he 
smaller  than  last  year  in' both  regions,,  the  feed  grain  supply  will  be.  con- 
siderably smaller  than  average  per  grain-consuming  animal  unit.    The  total 
feed  grain  supply  in  the  two  regions  is  nearly  7  million  tons  below  the 
I9U6-5O  average,  which  will  require  much  hea,yier  in-shj.pments  of  feed  than 
in  other  recent  years. 

Hay  production,  which  was  below  average  In  the  South"  last  year,  was 
materially  reduced  this  year  by  the  severe  drojjght.  centering  in  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky.    Hay  supplies  in  the  South  Central  area  are  a  fourth  smaller 
than  the  19^6-50  average,  and  in  the  South  Atlantic  area  11  percent  smaller. 
Pastures  have  been  very  poor  in  most  of  the  .Southern  States  during  the 
summer  and  early  fall.    While  the  forage  situation  In  the  South  will  depend 
to  some'  extent  on  the  growth  of  fall  and  winter  pastures ,  the  shorta/^e  of 
hay  and  other  feeds  will  mean  increased  demand  for  shipped- in  feeds  from 
surplus,  area . 

Western  Eegion  2/  .      _      .  • 

.  Supplies  of  locally  grown  feed  grains  in  the  western  States  are  about 
as  large  as -in- 1951-52,  but  are  ^somewhat  .b'elijw;  [the.. average;  of  recent- years  . 
The  1952  barley  crop  in  the  area  was  larger  than  in  1951,  but  the  carry-over 
was  smaller,-  giving  only  a. slightly  larger  barley  .supply.    The' oats  supply 
was  about  equal  to  that  of  I95I-52,  while  smaller  supplies  of  corn' and 
sorghum  grains  are  available.    Exports  of  barley  from  the  V/est  Coast  are  ' 
expected  to  continue  heavy  in  1952-53, 

Hay  supplies  for  the  Western  States  are  about  equal  to  the  average 
of  recent  years,  but  are  a  little  smaller  in  relation  to  the  increasing 
number  of  roughage -consuming  livestock.    Hay  production  was  larger  than  last 
year  in  most  of  the  Western  States,  and  pastures  and  ranges  have  been 
generally  good  over  most  of  the  area. 

1/  South  Atlantic  region;    Delaware ,  Maryland,  Virginia,  .'West  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  "South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida".  '  S9U"b}]  Cen-trel  region 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas . 

2/  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada, 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  California. 
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Table  1^.-  Production,  stocks,  and  foreign  trade  In  "byproduct  feeds,  foreign  trade 
In  feed  grains,  and  corn-processing,  July  and  August  1952:,  with  comparisons  l/ 


Production 

Stocks 

1952 

 [ 

S  evt . 3 ' 

1952 



V  eeu 

• 

Vh/  y-j  \j  9 

ti  une 

Tiller  * 

JUiy  ^ 

July  i;AUg.  1; 

oe  pT, .  X 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

T","ooo~ 

1,000 

1,000 

r,'ooo^ 

"T/Joo" 

:  tons 

tons 

tens 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Cottonseed  cake  end  meel 

:  92.2 

69.8 

55.7 

70.1 

57-3 

58.0 

45.1 

47.9 

Soybean  cake  and  meal 

:  khO.6 

^35.1 

410.8 

4l8.6 

68.4 

57.8 

71.^ 

63.7 

Linseed  cake  and  meal 

:  5^.8 

38.7 

28.3 

42.0 

31.8 

29.0 

33  .5 

14.3 

Peanut  cake  and  meal 

:  8.5 

6.8 

5.9 

4.6 

3-5 

2.3 

1.4 

.4 

Copra  cake  and  meal 

:  12.7 

5.7 

6.4 

13.0 

2.5 

4.6 

2.7 

i+.5 

Corn  gluten  feed  and  meal 

:    73 .5 

72.2 

69.3 

73  .9 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

Brewers'  dried  grains 

:  24.3 

21.1 

23  .2 

21.9 

3.8 

2T8 

3.0 

4.0 

Distillers'  dried  grains 

:  3^0 

23.3 

15.8 

10.6 

12,7 

2.9 

2.4 

1.6 

Wheat  millfeeds 

:  395.:^ 

367.5 

387.7 

386.0 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

Pice  millfeeds 

15  -3 

13.9 

7.8 

11.7 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

Alfalfa  meal 

173  .9 

195.3 

210.4 

159.8 

162 .0 

I38T3 

2l4':o 

237.3 

Fish  cake  and  meal 

^5  .8 

27.6 

37.2 

36.3 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

Dry  or  powdered  skim  milk 

1.2 

2,1 

1.6 

1.5 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

Foreign 

trade 

Imports 

Experts 



July  . 

1952 

• 

• 

""July"": 

1952 

1951  : 

May  : 

June  : 

July  : 

1951  : 

May  : 

J  une  ; 

July 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 , 000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal  ; 

h.2 

7.5 

7.4 

28.1 

0 

.1 

0 

Soybean  cake  and  meal 

1.6 

2.7 

2.6 

2.9 

3.3 

1.6 

1.5 

.6 

Linseed  cake  and  meal 

0 

2,4 

1.6 

5.1 

5.9 

.1 

0 

Peanut  cake  and  meal 

.2 

.8 

3/ 

1.2 

3  -3 

3/ 

0 

0 

Copra  cake  and  meal 

k.2 

8.7 

7T8 

9.9 

0 

0 

3/ 

0 

Wheat  millfeeds 

16.6 

32.7 

35.1 

29.5 

,3 

1.0 

.2 

Fish  meal 

3.2 

12.5 

15.3 

8.9 

.6 

1,000 

1,000 

1,0U0 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bu . 

bu . 

b^^ . 

bu . 

bu . 

bu . 

bu. 

Feed  grains  : 

Com,  including  meal 

;  46 

72 

123 

86 

6,508 

6,85Q 

4,237 

3,31^ 

Oats,  including  oatmeal 

-^,123 

9,79^  10,461  10,323 

269 

588 

378 

^28 

Barley,  including  malt 

'  1,124 

1,357 

741 

5,265 

1,188 

880 

3,561 

Sorghum  grain 

5,282 

8/286 

2,625 

2,572 

Corn  wet- 

•crocevSG 

ing 

1950- 

51    :  August 

• 

1952 

Oct  .-Sept . : 

1951 

:      June  : 

July 

:  August 

1,000 

bu.  1 

,000  bu 

.     1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu.     1,000  bu. 

Com,  total 

133  >  191 

10,147 

9,964 

9,557  10,194 

1/  Data  compiled  "^rom  reports  of  the  Bure"au  of  the  Census,  Bureau  of  /igricultural 
Economics,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of 
the  Dept.  of  the  Interior,  and  Price,  Waterhouse  and  Co.,  New  York.    2/  Not  reported 
3./  Less  than  50  tons.    4/  Includes  other  minor  feeds.    Discontinued  in  this  report 
January  1952 . 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 

EAE-FdS-135-10/52-lf700 
Permit  No.  1001 


Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid 
payment  of  postage  $300 


G.  B.  McIwTIRS- 
PROD  &  MKTCT^A'DM 
11-19-47 
FtIS-22 


USDA 

DAIRY  BRANCH 


